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“One of the most captivating books I have read in years .. . 
One goes back and reads parts of it over and over again.” 
—Joseph Fort Newton 


CLERICAL ERRORS 


By Louis Tucker 


This record of the author's 
crowded years as an Episcopal 


rector is proof of his conten-' 


« 


tion that a minister leads ‘‘a 
happy, and busy, terrible, glo- 
rious life.’ The New York 
Times calls it'"A funny, touch- 
ing, dramatic book written by 
a man whose courage and integrity and kinetic personal 
force of character color every page. For all those who 
would savor as indigenous, salty, triumphantly American 
a book as has appeared in a long time, it should be a 
delight. For all those who would enjoy meeting what an 
elder generation called ‘a real person,’ it should be a 


The Historic Mission 
of Jesus 
By C. J. CADOUX 


The Religious Book Club, in selecting it as 
its August book, says: “Here is a book which 
presents a forceful and clarifying interpreta- 
tion of what Jesus meant by the Kingdom 
of God. It vigorously upholds the concep- 
tion of the Kingdom as something which 
man helps to build, as over against the more 
extreme eschatological views. A comprehen- 
sive treatment . . . concrete conclusions . . . 
incisive, scholarship . . . the kind of book 
one will want to keep as a permanent ref- 
erence work.” : $3.00 


Return to 
Christianity 
By NELS F. S. FERRE 


“It is a day,” Dr. Ferre states, “when we 
must know what we believe, why we believe 
it, and what we are going to do about it.” 
In simple, forthright language he confronts 
the modern mind with the radical (root) 
Christian faith as it applies to four contem- 
porary problems—and asks men to stand up 
and be counted. Here is a probing and ex- 


tich joy.” 


A Testament 
of Devotion 
By THOMAS R. KELLY 


“The central concern of the writer is to 
show how one may lead a religious life ix 
the world, not by turning one’s back upon 
it. This little book contains many valuable 
suggestions.” 


—Journal of Bible and Religion. $1.00 


Upon this Rock 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS 


A personal account of how a father found 
a new faith after the loss of his son in bat- 
tle. “One stands awe-struck and hushed in 
the presence of the creative power of the 
soul in agony. It ought to'be bread, meat 
and medicine to thousands of parents.” 


—Joseph-Fort Newton. $1.00 


Which Way Ahead? 
By WALTER RUSSEL BOWIE 


“As always, Dr. Bowie's writing is terse, 
incisive, clear ... . For the plain layman 
seeking truth, WAich Way Ahead? will, at 
many points, be magnificent.” Thus wrote 
the New York Herald Tribune about this 
stimulating and challenging book on the 
task confronting the Church and its mem- 
bers. ; $1.50 


citing book for earnest Christian people. 
$3.00 $1.00 


A national bestseller for 8 consecutive months! It has something 
of value for every reader. 


ON BEING 
A REAL PERSON 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


“A practical approach to mastering 
personal depression, overcoming 
handicaps, and making the most of 
your ability.’ — Reader’s Digest. 
“He touches the nerve of human 
experience to quicken it into new power and life.’’ — 
Boston Herald, ‘The most constructive, creative and 
helpful book yet written on the problem of personality.” 
—Chicago Sun. “Brilliant, clear-headed and richly edu- 
cated, Dr. Fosdick has learned to expose to the individual 
the ultimate meaning of his problem—to give personal 
counsel a metaphysical backbone . . . Every reader will 
encounter himself somewhere in this book.’—N. Y. 
Times Book Review. ~ $2.50 
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“Our Faith Must Be as Strong as Theirs” is 
the title of the striking illustration on the 
Cover. It reminds Church people that 
American men are showing faith while at 
the fighting fronts and those at home must 
demonstrate their faith too. When the 
war is over, will they come home to the 
kind of peace, the kind of community, they 
hope for? One of the best ways of insur- 
ing this is to strengthen our faith and our 
Church. The illustration is the basis for one 
of the National Council's Every Member 
Canvass posters this fall. 


Do You Know-- 


1. To what historic Church Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt has gone 
before each of his inaugurals? 


2. In what sections of the country 
the Church’s work among war workers 
is most concentrated? 


3. For what projects the Youth 
Offering will be used this year? 


4. What famous ship will soon bring 
home more missionaries from China? 


5. From what Army post the sol- 
diers who visit Trinity Church’s Serv- 
ice Club in Columbus, Ga., come? 


6. Where most of the Church cen- 
ters of Negro work are located in the 
Wiss te 


7. What Presiding Bishop Tucker 
asked General Convention to do about 
the Orthodox Churches of Europe? 
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The Glorious Liberty 


By H. St. George Tucker, D.D., The Presiding Bishop 


HE Christian conscience accepts 
this war as God’s judgment upon 
sin. Christian faith sees in it an 
opportunity to deliver the world from 
the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. 
To call war God’s judgment upon 
sin does not mean that it is provoked 
by God. War is a reaping of that 
which man himself has sown. The con- 
sequences which follow man’s misuse 
of the divine gift of freedom are used 
by God as solemn warning to our con- 
science. They make us realize the evil 
of sin. They show us that sin leads 
on to more and worse sin, that its evil 
effects spread out into our social en- 
vironment, and have passed beyond 
our power to control or remedy them. 
Judgment, however, does not. ex- 
press God’s main concern in dealing 
with the sinner. God does judge sin, 
but always He seeks to create through 
His judgments an opportunity for the 
‘redemption of the sinner. The Saviour 
found in the Cross, which humanly 
signified the ultimate judgment upon 
sin, the supreme opportunity for re- 
deeming the sins of the whole world. 
Insofar, therefore, as we interpret 
this war as God’s judgment upon sin 
we must also recognize it as an oppor- 
tunity for redemption. 


Need for Repentance 


This does mean that victory in 
war over the enemies of freedom will 
effect the deliverance of the world 
from the bondage of corruption into 
the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. The tragedy of war is a judg- 
ment not only upon the evil of those 
who were defeated, but is a warning to 
victors and vanquished alike of the 
terrible consequences of sin. We must 
not interpret victory as God’s appro- 
bation of our own superior merit and 


like the Pharisee of the parable thank 
Him that we are not as other men are. 
As Christians, as those to whom God 
has committed the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, we must interpret the war 
as a reminder of our own faithlessness 
and inefficiency in fulfilling this re- 
sponsibility. If victory means that 
God has given us another and a great- 
€r opportunity to assist Him in carry- 
ing forward the work of redemption, 
the very fact that this opportunity 
came only through the evil and the 
tragedy of war, points out to us the 
imperative need for repentance. 


Recognition of Unworthiness 


The repentance called for is some- 
thing much more fundamental than a 
change of moral attitude, a resolve to 
turn away from evil and to devote our 
efforts to good ends. The prodigal, 
when he came to himself, said, “I will 
arise and go to my father.” Repent- 
ance means a recognition of our own 
unworthiness and incapacity. It is the 
realization that our only hope of de- 
liverance from the bondage of corrup- 
tion. lies in reconciliation with God. 
There is a real danger that the en- 
thusiasm for high moral ideals en- 
gendered by the war may lead to a 
mistaken trust in our own ability to 
live up to them. 

A wise bishop once remarked that 
the statement of a good intention is 
often made the vicarious atonement 
for its performance. As the difficul- 
ties of an enterprise, which from a 
distance were enthusiastically en- 
dorsed, become evident, as the effort 
and sacrifice involved in its accom- 
plishment become immediate de- 
mands, the number of those who beg 
to be excused increases. Even where 
human effort is sustained and is for a 
while productive of good results, its 


accomplishments fail to stand the test 
of time. The Christian remedy for 
this failure is a return to God that we 
may first of all be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption by His redeem- 
ing power, and then that our efforts 
to attain to the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God may be guided 
and strengthened by His Spirit. 


Faith in Value of Freedom 


Let us apply these considerations to 
the fulfillment of our hope for a new 
and better world as the result of our 
war and post-war efforts. Negatively 
the war represents resistance to an 
attempt to destroy freedom on the 
part of sthose who have lost faith in 
its value. Positively it is an effort on 
our part to strengthen faith in the 
value of freedom by improving its 
quality and sharing its blessings with 
all the peoples of the world. The. pos- 
sessors of freedom must be missionary 
minded, but their readiness to share 
their blessings with others will meet 
with a cold response unless they are 
demonstrating in their own life the 
value of what they are eager to give. 

Like all of God’s gifts freedom is 
held in trust. It is only as we are 
taithful in the fulfillment of our 
stewardship that we ‘can retain unim- 
paired that which has been entrusted 
to us. The very fact that it required 
such an evil activity as war to awaken 
us to the danger that threatened free- 
dom, to summon us to a united effort 
to improve and extend it, is a clear in- 
dication that the task that lies before 
us partakes of the nature of redemp- 
tion, and requires divine aid. 


Part of Bishop Tucker's Message to 
the 54th Triennial General Conven- 
tion in Cleveland, Oct. 2-11. 


on as victory comes. (Gendreau Photo) 


Dposite page) While fighting men and war materials 
im most space on junks which ply Chinese rivers today, 
sf materials sent by the Church also are getting 
And the Presiding Bishop calls the Church to 
now for sending additional forces to China as 


: SE Wide World 
A parish priest in Malta looking for relics 
among the ruins of his bombed church. 


HE democratic world has been 

shocked in recent months at 

stories of bishops, priests, monks 
and teachers of the Orthodox Churches 
in Greece and Serbia who haye been 
persecuted and slain. They have re- 
sisted the Axis invaders—some have 
been thrown into prison, others are 
fighting with freedom-loving guerillas. 
In Norway, Denmark, Holland, and 
even in Germany, the bishops and 
clergy have bravely decried the faulty 
social theories of the Nazis and their 
persecution of the Jews. 


Help for Churches o 


, — 


BISHOP TUCKER URGES REHABILITATIG 


This heroic resistance of the Chris- 
tian Churches has received the acclaim 
of all free peoples. But the price has 
been great and today the clergy of 
these churches are depleted in r : 
and exhausted in their efforts. 

It is the firm conviction of religious 
and secular leaders that the churches 
of European countries must be re- 
habilitated and sustained if there is to 
be any just and durable peace. It was 
because he shares this belief that Pre- 
siding Bishop Tucker asked General 
Convention to give special considera- 
tion to the Episcopal Church’s pro- 
gram in this important phase of post- 
war rehabilitation and reconstruction. 

“The most useful contribution that 
the churches in this country can make 
to rehabilitation in Europe will be to 
assist the already existing religious 
bodies there to get on their feet so 
that they can adequately minister to 
the spiritual needs of their own peo- 
ple,” Bishop Tucker told a joint ses- 
sion of General Convention. 

“Our own Church has for several 


Archbishop Athenagoras discussing plans for the rehabilitation of the Orthodox Church 


in Greece with Presiding Bishop Tucker in the latter’s office recently. 


Archbishop 


Athenagoras is head of the Greek Archdiocese of North and South America. 
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Europe Is Aid to Peace 


OF EISTING FOREIGN RELIGIOUS BODIES 
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that he and his staff have had ex- 
nloratory conferences with Archbishop 
\thenagoras of the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese of North and South 
America, who also represents the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch. 

In his discussions with Bishop 
fucker, Bishop Athenagoras  ex- 
pressed thanks for the sympathy and 
encouragement always shown by the 
Episcopal Church and especially at 
this time of deep tragedy for the Or- 
thodox Church in Greece. He stated 
that the destruction of church build- 
ings and institutions has been exten- 
sive, but more tragic than this has 
been the depletion of the clergy and 
seminarians of the Church and _ the 
general exhaustion of the Greek peo- 
ple. He welcomed especially Bishop 
Tucker’s suggestion that the Episco- 
pal Church should join with the Or- 
thodox Churches in America in stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with the 
bishops and clergy of the Orthodox 
Churches in Europe. 

Correspondence is being carried on, 


Three walls and a pile of stones are all that 
remain of French church after Nazi raid. 


“ 


too, between Bishop Tucker and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury so that the 
plans of the Church of England and 
those of the Episcopal Church can be 
coordinated and supplement each 
other. Also, because interest in the 
Orthodox Churches of Europe is not’ 
an exclusive interest of Episcopalians 
and because Churchmen will want to 
show their appreciation and sympathy 
for the heroic stand taken by the 
churches in Norway, Denmark, Hol- 
land and other countries, a central 
conference committee, called the 
Church Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief and Reconstruction has been set 
up by joint action of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference and the Federal 
Council of Churches. Mr. Harper 
Sibley is chairman of this Committee 
and it is here that the developing 
plans of the American churches are 
being cleared and discussed. 

Another Church which undoubtedly 
will receive consideration from the 
American Churches is the Serbian 
Church in Yugoslavia. The tragedy of 


Beautiful Exeter Cathedral was but one of 
many English churches wrecked by bombs. 


this Church is described in a recent 
book, The Martyrdom of The Serbs. 
Writing in the Foreword, Bishop Wil- 
liam T. Manning of New York says, 
“The heroic people of Serbia have 
passed through many experiences of 
grievous trial, and persecution, but 
never before in their history have they 
endured such sufferings, such barbari- 
ties and such well nigh incredible 
cruelties as have been afflicted upon 
them by the Axis powers and _ their 
sateliites during the present war.” 
(Continued on page 27) 


A Greek woman and her child, the only survivors of a large family, searching through the 
ruins of their home after their city had been bombed by the Germans. 


Wide World photos 


The Rey. Francis Hamilton, center with magnet, and several 
boys of St. Andrew’s Church School learn how to distinguish 
different kinds of metals. 


N Seguin, Texas, a town of 7,000 
population, about thirty-five miles 

southeast of San Antonio, in a 
semi-rural area of the Lone Star State, 
is the small but flourishing parish of 
St. Andrew’s. Until a year and a half 
ago this parish was like scores of 
others located in many a southwestern 
farming town. But today it would be 
hard to recognize in this progressive 
and forward-looking church the St. 
Andrew’s of a former day. It is the 
success story of a small parish that 
has “done something.” 

It all began in March, 1942, when 
the parish became a Cooperating Edu- 
cational Center and embarked on an 
ambitious program with the diocesan 
and national departments of religious 
education, to improve St. Andrew’s 
educational activities. 

In January of that year a parish 
committee and St. Andrew’s former 
rector, the Rev. Francis Hamilton, 
made a survey of parish possibilities 
for growth, equipment and finances. 
Then working closely with an adviser 
from the staff of the National Coun- 
cil, Miss Charlotte Tompkins, this 
committee outlined several projects 
designed to improve their church and 
its work. 

First project on the agenda was the 
renovation of the church building. 
This was successfully accomplished, 
all the redecorating and other details 
being done by a local group, with the 
immediate result that there was an in- 
creased interest in St. Andrew’s on 
the part of its parishioners. 

Early in the survey it was apparent 


A group of St. Andrew’s Junior Guild busy at work on making 
girls’ dresses which were presented to the Warm Springs Founda- 
tion, near Gonzales, Texas. 


The Foundation is a Texas State 


institution for the care and treatment of infantile paralysis cases. 


Small-Town Parish 


ST. ANDREW’S, IN SEGUIN, PROGRES 


that a teaching program was necessary 
if the needs of both adults and chil- 
dren were to be met. It was in this 
line that the work of the National 
Council’s Christian Education De- 


Choir of St. Andrew’s prepares to lead the 
morning worship. The choir in this parish 
is comprised of ‘teen-age boys and girls, 
who have developed a genuine sense of 
responsibility toward their work. 


partment with the Codperating Cen- 
ter became apparent. 3 

Acting on the advice of Miss 
Tompkins, the teaching program was 
greatly expanded and new projects 
undertaken. For example, the Junior 
Guild made several dresses for the in- 
fantile paralysis patients in the Warm 
Springs Foundation at Gonzales. And, 
for this same group of children, the 
Senior Guild provided Christmas 
stockings filled with fruit, nuts and 
candy. 

Among the new organizations that 
have been started at St. Andrew’s is 
a Children’s Choir, whose members 
lead the Morning Prayer Service. An- 
other new group is the Girls’ Altar 
Guild which is responsible for taking 
care of the altar at all services and 
for the care of the Communion silver 
and linens. ‘These two groups,” says 
one of the parishioners, “have proved 
the most effective of all organizations 
for the teaching of Christianity and 
liberal Churchmanship.”’ 

The Church school of forty-two 
children ranging in years from those 
of high school age down to those of 
pre-school age, was reorganized into 
classes and a coordinated plan of 
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munion Service. 
hearted cooperation by the girls. 


teaching and new materia!s provided. 
It was found that by using wherever 
possible the “281” Units more creative 
work on the part of the children re- 
sulted. 

“The result of the year’s work un- 
der the Coiperating Center plan,” 
wrote Mr. Hamilton in one of his re- 
ports, “is indicated by more persons 
sharing in the budget, more regular 
communicants at worship and gen- 
erally a quickened interest in their 
parish life. The congregation is con- 
scious of its growth and of its future 
possibilities. There were more bap- 
tisms in 1942 than in any year since 
1911, and more confirmations than 
in any year since 1927.” 

- St. Andrew’s was the second Co- 
operating Center formed in the diocese 
of West Texas, the first one being 
at the Church of the Good Shepherd 
in Corpus Christi. At present there 
are about twenty centers which are 
active in farflung parts of the 
country. 

Miss Tompkins states that each Co- 
operating Educational Center carries 
on a program of work according to the 
needs of the parish. All suggestions to 
the Center are in the light of the local 
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Members of St. Andrew’s Girls’ Altar Guild polishing the Com- 
This is a work done regularly and with whole- 
Carrol Breustedt (right) and 
Jacqueline Paris (left). 


trees. 


Many of St. Andrew’s group activities have been centered around 
the barbecue pit or on the spacious lawn under the old live oak 
In this picture the Rev. Francis Hamilton, former rector, 


is serving “hot dogs” to members of the choir after a rehearsal. 


West Texas Goes Forward 


RK PIDLY AS COOPERATING EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


picture, which is furnished by the rec- 
tor and committee. The secret of suc- 
cess, she says, is due to the desire of 
members of the parish to do better 
work. Among the twenty active 
Centers there are large as well as small 
churches. 


This small boy, an acolyte at St. Andrew’s, 
lights a candle at the altar. 


Llewellyn Gwynne, bishop of Egypt 
and the Sudan, recently confirmed 
nearly 300 service men and women in 
All Saints’ Cathedral, Cairo. As a 
center for religious work among troops 
in the Middle East, the Cathedral has 
a chaplains’ department which is of 
great help in many ways. Through this 
department nearly 600 candidates look- 
ing toward ordination after the war 
have been found among men serving in 
this area. 

General Montgomery has been read- 
ing the Lessons at the Cathedral, for 
Morning or Evening Prayer. In con- 
versation and in public speeches he has 
paid high tribute to the work of 
chaplains. 


“Once on a railway platform I had 
a very real experience of unity, when a 
poor and ill-clad little Indian appeared 
selling Bibles and Christian literature 
in many tongues. He did good trade. 
‘Are you a Christian, too?” I asked 
him when I could reach him, hoping 
he knew a little English. ‘Yes, sahib!’ 
‘And JI,’ I answered. And we shook 
on it; he was the first Indian Chris- 
tian ’d met. I’ve not yet met another. 
For it’s difficult to make friends among 
the Indians. I’ve made a beginning 
though, with our canteen proprietor. 
We get on grandly.” 
Extract from letter of RAF 
man, now in India. 


St. John’s Church, (above) in Washington, D. C., known 
as the “Church of the Presidents,” stands across Lafayette 
Square from the White House. President McKinley used to 
say of this historic church that it was his custom when in the 
White House study, to wheel his chair into a position from 
which he could see the church spire, and that the sight in- 
variably soothed and comforted him. (Below) St. John’s as it 
looked in 1816, in the original drawing by its architect, B. H. 

Latrobe, a designer of the Capitol. 


Washing 


St. John’s organist, Grover Oberle, (above), 
is now in Navy. John Quincy Adams 
(right) as a young man. President and 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson arriving in their 
carriage for Sunday service. (Top right) 
President William Henry Harrison. (Be- 
low) President Franklin Roosevelt on arm 
of his eldest son, James, after a special 
service before his third inaugural. At 
left is the Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, rector of 
St. John’s, now on active duty with Navy. 
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John’s--“Church of 
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the Presidents” 


MANY CHIEF EXECUTIVES ATTENDED FAMOUS WASHINGTON SHRINE 


N these days when Washington and 
the White House are much in peo- 
ple’s minds, it is of interest to think 

of historic old St. John’s Church, 
across Lafayette Square, whose services 
have been attended by American Presi- 
dents for more than a century and a 
quarter. Many pictures come to 
mind: 

John Quincy Adams, followed the 
service carefully Sunday after Sunday 
until the sermon began, and then ap- 
parently fell asleep. Yet, on Mon- 
day morning, when his fifteen-year-old 
granddaughter was required to present 
him a summary of the sermon, he soon 
detected any important omission. 

General Andrew Jackson, the hero 
of New Orleans, made an impression 
on a small boy in St. John’s “‘very dif- 
ferent from the swearing half-savage, 
that ignorant people seemed pleased to 
represent him. He was dressed, at 
proper seasons in rich black silk, with 
snow white hair, and gentle dignity of 
manner.” ; 

The Log Cabin Saga of American 
Politics is recalled by a description of 
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President William Henry Harrison 
“on one chilly day at the church door, 
without an overcoat, gallantly assisting 
ladies into his carriage; his hands cov- 
ered with strange looking white silk 
gloves, which in conformity with his 
uniform kindness of nature, he had 
worn at the request of the makers and 
because they were of American manu- 
facture—the back of each bearing, in 
brown and gayest green, a representa- 
tion of the famous Log Cabin which 
had played so important a part in the 
election.” 

President Wilson’s favorite hymn, 
“Once to Every Man and Nation,” was 
frequently sung when he attended, and 
is frequently sung now during a second 
World War. 

President Franklin Roosevelt came 
to St. John’s an hour before his first 
inauguration in 1933, following the 
tradition of George Washington who 
followed his inauguration in 1789 with 
a prayer service at St. Paul’s Church, 
New York City. President Roosevelt 
has come nearly every year on the an- 
niversary of his inauguration to a serv- 


ice conducted usually by his former 
Groton schoolmaster, Dr. Endicott 
Peabody, and the Rev. Frank R. Wil- 
son, rector of his home church at Hyde 
Park. 

Nearly every President has been to 
some service at St. John’s, since its 
erection in 1816. Many attended each 
Sunday faithfully, whether or not they 
were Episcopalians, and many were 
confirmed communicants of the parish. 

Pictures also come to mind of the 
clergy who ministered to these Presi- 
dents. In the early days, the rector 
usually wore a black silk gown with 
black kid gloves—‘“one finger of the 
right hand being split to facilitate the 
turning of the leaves of the service.” 
One of the former rectors tells how at 
the end of the last century he was 
called to the White House because of 
the serious illness of the cook. As her 
dying wish, she requested a bottle of 
champagne. The rector was a teetotaler 
but suppressed his scruples and bought 
her the champagne. Whereupon she 
said there were two other things she 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Signal Corps. U.S.A. 
Several American officers attend outdoor service led by Chap- 
lain Frank L. Titus in Hawaii. 


Hawaiian Chaplains 


“Tf you want to know a really hard-working man,” 
writes a resident of Honolulu, “Chaplain Kenneth Bray 
is that, all day long and far into the night.” The Rev. 
Kenneth D. Perkins is another chaplain in Hawaii whose 
manifold activities illustrate the truth that chaplains are 
occupied not only on Sundays but every day of the week 
and every hour of the day. He has a submarine base 
and a large naval hospital in his area. He had previous 
tours of duty on Johnston and Palmyra Islands, the 
first resident chaplain at those posts, 700 and 1,000 
miles from Honolulu. Chaplain Robert C. Clingman, 
recently in Hawaii, writes that his artillery unit is able 
to send its men to attend services at ciyilian churches 
where he and they have been newly impressed with the 
vitality of the Church’s missionary work as shown in 
the Hawaiian mission field. 

Chaplain Frank L. Titus of the army served with 
troops in four southern states and California before 
going to Hawaii, where he presumably is still stationed 
although a recent letter from him showed no point of 
origin at all. On foot or in a jeep he has travelled thou- 
sands of miles ministering to his men. On Sundays he 
has averaged five services, in centers far apart. Week- 
day services with attendance varying from a few to sev- 
eral hundred have been held in all sorts of places, beach 
positions, mountain outposts and out-of-the-way spots. 
He heartily commends the support given him by the 
Church’s Army and Navy Commission, stating that “the 
successful work of chaplains is due in large measure to 
the aid and codperation given by the commission.” 

Among recent contributions to the commission’s fund 
are offerings varying from $4 to $241 and totaling over 
$1,000, from twenty-five parishes and missions in Hawaii. 

The Hawaiian Islands have lost nothing of their appeal. 
The Honolulu Star-Bulletin has recently stated that more 
than 2,000 civilians on the mainland are waiting transpor- 
tation to return, 
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One of oldest priests in Cuba, the Rev. José G. Pena, embraces 
the youngest clergyman there, the Rev. José Agustin Gonzalez. 


Cuban Missions 


Age greeted youth in Cuba when the Rev. José G. 
Pefia of Matanzas, one of the oldest Cuban clergy, or- 
dained in 1911, embraced in the warm Cuban manner 
the newest of the clergy, the Rev. José Gonzalez, recently 
ordained deacon and temporarily in charge of St. John’s 
Church, Vertinientes. Mr. Pefia’s father was a lay 
reader who at considerable personal danger maintained 
services during three years of Cuba’s war of independ- 
ence. 

The pride of the Cuban Episcopal Church in the long 
service of its older clergy is accompanied by concern over 
maintaining an adequate supply of workers. The bishop, 
Hugo Blankingship, has only nineteen clergy for seventy- 
seven stations. In spite of the heavy load these men 
carry, they were able to report to their 1943 convoca- 
tion a number of forward steps. Even the building pro- 
gram has not been entirely halted by current conditions; 
one church is under construction, plans have been drawn 
for another to be built on a lot given by the local sugar 
plantation, a Church school room is being added to an- 
other mission, and repairs, ever a problem in mission 
fields, have been accomplished in three places. No fewer 
than ten new chapels and eleven rectories are needed, 
however, three of them most urgently. “Where we have 
churches and men,” writes the bishop, “we always have 
enthusiastic congregations.” Five stations have been 
added to the list of organized missions, work has been 
carried on among American service men, and the first 
confirmation service has been held in the westernmost 
of Cuba’s eight provinces, Pinar del Rio. 

“The opportunity before us is limitless,” Bishop 
Blankingship says. ‘Our people are ready for a spiritual 
leadership, they are hungry for the comforts of the 
Gospel, they are seeking direction and peace which the 
world cannot give to them. We need to muster all our 
spiritual forces; we must put on the whole armor 
of God.” 


SUNDAY 


OCTOBER 31 


A MERICA’S young men and women in the armed services, in the war 
factories, and on the farms are giving ample proof today of their importance 
to the nation. The contribution many of them also are making to the Church 
in these difficult times will be stressed on October 31 when Episcopal par- 
ishes throughout the country will observe Youth Sunday. | 

The annual United Youth Offering taken up on that Sunday will be 
devoted to extension of youth projects: work camps, rural extension, and 
coéperation in ecumenical youth conferences; work among Japanese-Ameri- 
can young people in Relocation Centers; and Chinese Codéperatives. 

“These two adventures, Youth Sunday and the United Youth Offering 
are integral parts of the Church’s challenge to its young people,” writes 
Presiding Bishop Tucker in a letter to the Church’s youth. “I regard the 
call of the Church to her young people and the response of youth to that 
call as one of the most important aspects of our Church’s work and life. 
This is but another way of saying, you count!” 
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HEN a Wyoming mother, 
whose soldier son was sta- 
tioned at Fort Benning, Ga., 
wrote the Rev. Harry G. Walker, rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Columbus, that 
she wanted a birthday cake large 
enough for her boy and his twenty- 
three barracks mates, Mr. Walker saw 
that such a cake was baked. This was 
but one of many little thoughtful acts 
which are done every week at Trinity 
Church’s Service Club, for men in 
uniform. 
Not only privates and non-commis- 
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Trinity Church’s Service Club (upper left) at Columbus, Ga. 
The Rev. Harry G. Walker, (above) rector of Trinity, welcomes 


servicemen to the Club. 


(Left) Capt. George Bushong leading 


officer candidates from Fort Benning in a sing on a Saturday 


night at the Service Club. 


sioned men but officers, too, are made 
particularly welcome at this club. “As 
so large a percentage of the men sta- 
tioned at Fort Benning are young 
officers or officer candidates,” says 
Mr. Walker, “there is great need for 
work such as we are doing for them.” 

The Parish House of Trinity 
Church was opened as a clubroom for 
officers and men in military service 
early in 1942 and is open on Satur- 
day and Sunday afternoons and eve- 
nings. There is a room where men 
may study, write letters, have the use 
of a fair-sized library, read current 
literature and magazines and listen to 
serious broadcasts. The large Parish 
Hall is used for general parties, danc- 
ing, shuffle-board, ping-pong, and 
many other games. At least two 
women of the parish are always on 
duty as hostesses when the club room 
is open. 

Columbus is situated just nine miles 
from Fort Benning, the largest in- 
fantry school in the world. During 
the more than twenty years of the 
normal existence of Fort Benning, 
Trinity Parish had ministered to the 
many Episcopal officers and enlisted 


men connected with the post. “But 
when the Selective Service Act was 
passed in 1940,” says Mr. Walker, ‘‘we 
could vision a great opportunity for 
service as well as a heavy responsi- 
bility, and began making plans as to 
how we would meet this situation. 
“Through our relations with the of- 
ficial family at Fort Benning we were 
able to secure attendance at our regu- 
lar services of a large number of 
officers and men from the time the 
first group began to arrive. We soon 
saw the need of having a more inti- 
mate contact than could be established 
through attendance at the regular 


“services and so in February, 1941, we 


established a Vesper Service, to be 
held late Sunday afternoons. This 
service is followed by a regular supper 
in the Parish House and the evening 
is spent in singing and games. 

“We secured the attendance of a 
sufficient number of our own parish- 
ioners to take part in the Vesper 
Service and to act as hosts to our 
military visitors and to give them the 
opportunity for conversation with 
civilians, which they seemed to de- 
sire above all else. 
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Group singing (above) always attracts a good crowd at the 

Trinity Church Service Club. Soldiers and officers alike (upper 

right) look forward to the Club’s Sunday night suppers. (Right) 
Shuffleboard is among the games enjoyed at the Club. 


“We try to secure the registration 
of all military people who participate 
in any way in our program, either in 
Church attendance or club room ac- 
tivities. In this registration we ask 
for the parents’ names and addresses 
and the Church of which they are a 
member. We write to the parents of 
all Episcopal men and women that 
their young people have been here and 
taken part in our program. 

“In almost every case we receive a 
reply from the parents and I feel sure, 
from the many hundreds of letters we 
receive, that this one phase of our 
program is contributing very largely 
to the general morale of our Church. 
Ii makes parents feel that the Church 
really cares, not only in doing some- 
thing for their sons but in bringing 
comfort to parents’ hearts. All this 
part of the program has been main- 
tained up to the present time, without 
a break and with increasing interest. 

“One important and __ successful 
phase of our program is the entertain- 
ment of our military visitors in our 
homes. Many men are dinner guests 
in different families every Sunday and 


“many others are entertained at parties 
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HOUSE FOR ALL FORT BENNING MEN 


and meals during the week or over the 
week end. During the first six 
months of this year one family had 
500 such guests in their home.” 

Many young officers and men and 
many army wives who have had choir 
experience are encouraged to sing in 
the Trinity Church choir even though 
they expect to be in town for but a 
few weeks. Often one-third and 
sometimes one-half of the large choir 
is made up of men and women in uni- 
form. Several who have been acolytes 
have been given an opportunity of 
exercising that ministry and many of 
the men assist in various forms of 
parish activities. “In other words,” 
says Mr. Walker, “we try to make 
them feel, while they are here, that 
this is their home parish church.” 

e e e 

No organ music was available when 
Bishop Tonks of the Windward Islands 
arrived for a service at one of his out- 
lying churches recently. A swarm of 
bees had possession of the organ. The 
church was full of people, and the 
singing, always powerful there, was not 
diminished. Ownership of the honey 
has not yet been established. 


The Detroit Public Library, shortly after 
the race riots, published a leaflet addressed 
to the Citizens of Detroit, saying in part: 
“The events of the week charge every one 
of us with the responsibility of examining our 


own beliefs, conduct and expressions so that 


the common effort of all will insure that the — 
inalienable rights of man never again be so 
trampled.” E 

The leaflet contains short quotations on 
racial intolerance and discrimination, from — 
Abraham Lincoln, Franz Boas, E. A. Hooton, 
Wendell Willkie, and many others, and pre- 
sents a reading list of books and publications 
on race questions, headed by Carey McWil- 
liams’ Brothers Under the Skin. 
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Canal Zone Theater Houses Church 


CHILDREN’S THANK 


LTHOUGH it has an ocean on 
each end, the Panama Canal 
uses a river as its chief water 
supply. The Chagres, rising in the 
mountains of Panama, tumbles down 
the hills, picking up smaller streams 
as it goes along, until it flows out into 
the Canal about midway of the isth- 
mus. There it does perhaps the neat- 
est trick of any river in the world— 
empties its waters into two oceans. 
The river has seen many wonderful 
sights and many tragic ones since Bal- 
boa cut through the jungle and dis- 
covered the Pacific in 1513. Before 
modern medical science established 
sanitation, the isthmus was an ex- 
‘tremely unhealthy region. Now it is 
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OFFERING BUILDING CANAL ZONE EDIFICE 


one of the healthiest in the world, but 
the fresh water of the Chagres must 
sometimes have been salty with the 
tears of early travelers. 

When young William Kip, on his 
way out to be Bishop of California, 
went across the isthmus in 1853, he 
rode for half a day on the Panama 
Railroad then under construction, 
where conditions were so bad it was 
said that every foot of the road cost 
the life of a workman. By the route 
then followed, Bishop Kip had to go 
part way up the river in a flatboat, 
poled precariously upstream, and then 
had to ride a mule eleven hours up 
and down a steep mountain trai 
through the tropical heat. Now the 


ships glide across from sea to sea. 
Among the men who make this pos- 


sible by keeping the Canal constantly 


in good condition, some of the most 
important units are the dredging 
crews. 
River could wash enough mud _ into 
the narrow channel to stop traffic. 

At the point where the river flows 
into the Canal is the town of Gamboa, 
dredging headquarters of the water- 
way. The Episcopal Church has had 
a mission here for many years, on the 
south side of the river, but the great 
increase of work on the Canal has de- 
veloped a whole new town on the 
north side. The government has as- 
signed a building site to the Episcopal 
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Left to itself, the Chagres — 


A new church at Gamboa, in the Panama Canal Zone, to be erected on land assigned for 
the purpose by the government, is the objective of the current Birthday Thank Offering, 
given by the Episcopal Church’s children and young people. New developments and increas- 
ing responsibilities here as elsewhere in the Zone lend urgency to needs of Church’s program. 


Church, and the children of the 
Church, through their Birthday 
Thank Offering, are to erect the build- 
ing to cost about $10,000. 

The mission in the old town has a 
frame and tin church which Bishop 
Harry Beal thought might be moved, 
to save the cost of a new one, but the 
little old building proved to be too 
worn out to stand the trip. Even if it 
survived, it would look out of place 
among the government’s neat new 
buildings in the new town. Until a 
new church is ready, the Church 
school is meeting in a movie house. 

This Birthday Thank Offering, 


Soldier guards (above), an ever-present sight in vital Panama 
Canal area. (Center) Dredge and barges engaged in the never- 
ending task of keeping the Canal clear for navigation. Bishop 


gathered from week to week or month- 
ly in the parishes throughout the 
country and beyond, is popular with 
the children. On the Sunday nearest 
a child’s birthday, he makes an offer- 
ing equivalent to his age. The value 
of this is symbolic as well as prac- 
tical; the older and wiser the child 
becomes, the heavier responsibility he 
assumes. All sorts of children take 
part. The Spanish Americans in the 
missions near Phoenix, Ariz., whose 
work was once aided by the Offering, 
have sent generous contributions; 
children in Hawaii, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, add their gifts to those of chil- 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


dren in the States. These small indi- 
vidual offerings added together have 
amounted to more than $177,000 in 
twenty years. In these two decades 
the children have provided a motor 
boat for the Bishop of Alaska, built 
a country school in Liberia, given a 
children’s ward for St. Luke’s Medical 
Center, Tokyo, built an addition for 
a crowded school in Mexico, provided 
money for the chapel when the new 
Iolani School can be built in Hono- 
lulu, and for a children’s ward to be 
built after the war for the new com- 
bined St. Luke’s and St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Shanghai. 


Beal (left below) receiving flowers from little girl at St. Simon’s 
Church, Old Gamboa. Chaplain Glen Blackburn, (center) and 
Bishop Beal chat with soldiers at Cathedral of St. Luke, Ancon. 


HE mass migration of Americans 

to the industrial areas of the 

country in search of high-paying 
war jobs during the past two years.has 
created a vast new missionary field for 
the Church. Some communities have 
been literally swamped by the flood of 
new people. Other areas have been 
drained of manpower and woman- 
power. No community and no church 
is unaffected by the changes caused by 
the global war. 

“Never in the history of the Ameri- 
can Church has a pastoral ministry 
to absentee members of our congrega- 
tions been more vitally necessary than 
it is today,” says the Rev. Dr. George 
A. Wieland, director of the Home De- 
partment of the National Council and 
executive of its Committee on Work 
-. in War Industry Areas. ‘The prob- 
lem and the opportunity are national 
in scope and therefore must be met 
with the financial assistance of the na- 
tional Church,” 

That the Church is awake to its 
obligations in this field and its oppor- 
tunities for service to these people is 
shown by its work in many widely 
scattered industrial areas throughout 
the country. 

In nineteen centers—from the ship- 
yards of Portland, Me., and Wilming- 
ton, N. C., the airplane factories ot 
Hartford, Conn., and the munitions 
plants of Elkton, Md., to the tank fac- 
tories of Detroit, the basic magnesium 
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War workers’ children attend- 
ing a daily vacation Bible school 

sponsored by the Chapel of the 
Ascension in Baltimore, Md., last summer. 


mines of Nevada and the airplane 
plants or shipbuilding yards of San 
Diego, Richmond, and Vallejo, Calif., 
and Portland, Ore., the Episcopal 
Church has its workers on the job. And 
in addition to expanded parish pro- 
grams of religious and recreational ac- 
tivities in these and other centers, it 
is helping to finance eight projects un- 
der interdenominational auspices. 
The projects have been many and 
varied depending upon the needs of 
the particular area. In some towns, 
like East Hartford, Conn., choked 


-with thousands of newcomers for 


whom no adequate religious or recrea- 
tional facilities were available, the 
Church has provided additional 
clergy, a parish worker, and recon- 
structed a parish house as a commu- 
nity center. 

Bishop Oliver L. Loring of Maine, 
commenting on the work in the Port- 
land area where shipbuilding has been 
the chief war industry and where the 
Church has added an “industrial chap- 


MASS MIGRATION OF WORKERS Ci 
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Thousands of workers in aircraft 
factories, like those above, and ship- 
builders (left) are among those the 

Church is reaching today in industrial areas. 


lain” to the cathedral staff, says: 

“The action of the National Coun- 
cil in recognizing our great need and 
by approving a grant has noticeably 
encouraged a more intelligent and en- 
thusiastic response of the whole 
diocese to the national program of the 
Church. A diocese of this small 
numerical size takes immediate note, 
strength and satisfaction from the in- 
vigorating influence of a new project, 
especially a project which implicitly 
and actively touches the lives of most 
of the members of our parishes.” 

In Farmingdale, Long Island, where 
four aircraft plants have brought a 
vast new population, a very successful 
parish and community project is un- 
der way. In San Diego ‘‘cottage sery- 
ices” are held for scattered Episco- 
palians. At Bauxite, Arkansas, and 
“Basic Magnesium,” Nevada, the 
miners and technicians are ministered 
to. The visitors from Jamaica who 
are working in the industrialized agri- 
cultural areas of New Jersey have had 


Are Vast Mission Field 
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the full-time ministry of the clergy of 
St. Philip’s Church, New York, and 
the total community constructing the 
T.VeAsr damsatdontanay Ne Geis 
served by the Rev. Grant Folmsbee 
under the supervision of Bishop Grib- 
bin. 

Down in Baltimore, the Diocese of 
Maryland has built the Chapel of the 
Ascension for war workers at a cost 
of $7,500. Both religious services and 
recreational activities are carried on 
here for the benefit of the workers 
from the nearby Glenn L. Martin Air- 
plane plant. The Rev. James L. 
Grant is priest-in-charge. 

A summary of the work in the nine- 
teen centers served by the Episcopal 
Church shows some interesting figures. 
In the months since the first project 
was started there have been over 5,000 
home visits, 10,000 parochial calls, 
150 baptisms, sixty-seven confirma- 
tions, twenty-five marriages, and 
twenty-two burials. One hundred and 
twenty-five services of Holy Com- 
munion have been held and twenty- 
five services of Morning Prayer. Total 
attendance at the former averaged 
400; while the average total number 
present for Morning Prayer was 1,500 
persons. 

“The Church must go with its peo- 
ple from their established homes into 
the uncertainties of their new  sur- 
roundings,” says Bishop Frank W. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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CHAPLAIN REUBEN SHRUM HAS WIDE RANGE OF DUTIES 


HERE’S never a dull moment in 

the life of a senior chaplain who 

must watch over the spiritual 
destinies of thousands of young men 
in the United States Naval service. 
To this, Captain Reuben W. Shrum, 
senior chaplain at the U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Jacksonville, Florida, can 
readily testify, for his experiences 
have run the gamut from weddings to 
memorial services for aviators who 
have lost their lives at sea while on 
routine training flights. 

A book could well be written on 
the experiences of this veteran Navy 
chaplain who was present, and played 
a prominent part in the religious serv- 
ices held at the famous Atlantic 
Charter meeting of President Franklin 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill two summers ago. 

Captain Shrum’s work is not con- 
fined to conducting religious services 
several times a week in the Protestant 
Chapel at the Naval Air Station. 
Neither does it end with conferences 
with young Bluejackets who have 


CHAPLAIN SHRUM 


Official U. S. Navy 
Capt. Reuben W. Shrum is senior chaplain 
at the Jacksonville, Fla., Naval Air Station. 
every kind of problem from finances 


to love. The chaplain has no definite 


working hours. He is available on 
call at every hour of the day or night 
—when disaster strikes or when some 
happy event, such as a marriage, is to 
be performed. 

He christens babies, delivers memo- 
rial sermons, addresses civic organiza- 
tions, speaks before high school and 
service graduating classes—even dis- 
cusses problems with ministers of the 
diocese. 

When questioned relative to his 
daily round of duties, he said, “Only 
today I talked with the chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee and the 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Jacksonville relative to hos- 
pitalization services for the wives of 
Navy men. This was just one of the 
many outside calls which constantly 
come up in addition to my regular 
duties at the station. 

“We usually have 50 or 60 mar- 
riages a month here. Of course I don’t 
perform them all, but as senior chap- 
lain I do preside at a goodly portion 


(Continued on next page.) 


A fleet of trainer planes lines up in a double row at the Jacksonville, Fla., Naval Air Station in readiness for a morning run. It is the 
religious activities of the officers and students of this station that Chaplain Shrum directs. 
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Wide World photos 


MERICAN politicians already are 

beginning to plan for the 1944 
Presidential campaign and among 
those who will play a prominent part 
in choosing the Republican standard 
bearer is Senator Robert A. Taft, 
Churchman, of Ohio. Senator Taft 
made the headlines recently when he 
was chosen to head one of the two 
most important subcommittees of the 
Republican Post-War Advisory Coun- 
cil. Known as one of the GOP’s more 
conservative members he will act as 
chairman of the sub-committee on do- 
mestic problems which will make rec- 


~CHURCHMEN 
IN THE NEWS 


ommendations for the party’s 1944 
platform to the Republican National 
Convention. 

Robert Taft was born in Cincinnati, 
O., on September 8, 1889, the son of 
William Howard Taft, twenty-seventh 
President of the United States. He 
was educated at the Taft School in 
Watertown, Conn., and received a 
B.A. degree from Yale in 1910 and an 
LL.B. from Harvard three years later. 
He spent several years in law practice 
and entered politics in 1921 as a mem- 
ber of the Ohio House of Representa- 
tives. He was elected to the U.S. Sen- 
ate in 1939. 

Another Episcopalian playing an 
important role in Washington is Owen 
J. Roberts, who as an associate justice 
of the U.S. Supreme Court has helped 
formulate many legal opinions which 


Associate 
Justice 
Owen J. 
Roberts 


have become written into American 
law. 

Justice Roberts was born in Phila- 
delphia sixty-eight years ago. He re- 
ceived his B.A. degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1895 
and an LL.B. from the same institu- 
tion in 1898. He served as an assist- 
ant district attorney in Philadelphia, 
taught law at his alma mater, repre- 
sented the Federal Government in 
numerous cases and was a director of 
several corporations prior to his ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court in 
1930. 


From Ship Launchings to Weddings 


(Continued from preceding page.) 


of them whenever possible.” 

Aside from his routine duties it is 
not unusual for Chaplain Shrum to 
deliver the invocation at the launch- 
ing of some ship in Jacksonville, and 
only a short time ago a young minister 
of the diocese, sorely perturbed over 
the problem of whether or not he 
should go into the service or retain his 
pastorate, asked the assurance of 
Captain Shrum that he was best serv- 
ing by staying at his civilian post. Or 
perhaps the senior chaplain may be 
called upon to deliver an address be- 
fore the graduating class of some hos- 
pital, which he recently did at St. Vin- 
cent’s in Jacksonville. 

Captain Shrum’s duties are indeed 
numerous and varied. Recently he 
flew to an outlying station and aided 
in the dedication of a chapel; de- 
livered the invocation upon the first 
anniversary of the Waves; discussed 
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hospitalization of the wives of Navy 
men who are prospective mothers, with 
the Public Health Officer in Jackson- 
ville; wrote at length to an anxious 
mother, whose daughter had casually 
met a Bluejacket on leave, and had 
indulged in hasty courtship which 
threatened to result in marriage, and 
then he went to a town twenty-five 
miles away to proffer assistance to the 
widow of a seaman who had _ been 
killed in action. 

On one occasion the chaplain de- 
livered a graduation address to a class 
of 100 Bluejackets, and then immedi- 
ately switched to the performance of 
two weddings. 

Always ready and willing to cooper- 
ate, the senior chaplain finds time to 
write a weekly column for the “Jax 
Air News,” station newspaper which 
is delivered to the servicemen with- 
out charge. 


It was in World War I that Chap- 
lain Shrum saw his first Navy duty as 
chaplain at the U. S. Naval Academy 
and aboard the USS Arkansas. Oddly 
enough, he also performed his last sea 
duty aboard the Arkansas before com- 
ing to the Jacksonville Naval Air Sta- 
tion. 


Chaplain Shrum is doing that is keep- 
ing more than 150 Episcopal chaplains 
busy today in farflung Army and — 
Navy posts both here and abroad, and — 
makes their jobs among the most im- 
portant in the armed services. 


Chaplains at Fort Knox, Kentucky, — 


instituted a Daily Vacation Bible 
School during the summer months. For 


a period of six weeks, three weeks at — 
the Post Chapel, and three at the 
Goldville area, the children of officers, 
non-coms, and civilians, ranging in 
ages from four to fourteen years, at- 
tended this school which administered 
to the spiritual needs of 1,000 families. 


It is varied work like this that 


The following is an excerpt from We 
; Thought We Heard the Angels Sing 
ae ‘by Lieut. James C. Whittaker, U. S. 
Army Air Corps Transport Command. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y., $1.50). 
This is the epic story of the ordeal and 
rescue of those who were lost for three 
weeks last autumn with Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker in the Pacific. Lieut. 
Whittaker was co-pilot of the ill-fated 
Flying Fortress. 


e e e 
For me, our terrible twenty-one days 
on the Pacific represent the greatest 
adventure a man can have: finding his 
God. Before that adventure I was an 
agnostic. 
When our Flying Fortress ran out of 
gas and we prepared for a crash land- 
ing on the sea, Second Lieutenant John 
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Four of the Rickenbacker party shown here with some of the rescue crew 
are Corp. John F. Bortek, top left, Capt. William T. Cherry and Lt. James 
C. Whittaker, the author, top right. Lt. John De Angelis stands with his 
foot on the lowest rung of the ladder. 


“WE THOUGHT WE HEARD 
THE ANGELS SING” 


Press Assoc. 


J. DeAngelis, our navigator, said, ““Do 
you fellows mind if I pray?” I recall 
feeling irritation, then. How ashamed 
I was to remember that thought in the 
days to come! 

On our thirteenth day came the first 
of two miracles that were to cleanse me 


of agnosticism forever. The sun was 
scorching hot. In midmorning a rain 
squall appeared, but it passed a quar- 
ter of a mile off. For the first time I 
found myself leading the others in 
prayer. 

“God,” I said, “You know what that 
water meant to us. The wind has 
blown it away. It is in Your power to 
send it back again. It means life to 
us. Order the wind to blow that rain 
to us who will die without it!” 

There are some things that can’t be 


tain of rain began to come slowly to- 
ward us, against the wind, as though 
an omnipotent hand were moving it. 
That God-sent rain helped us endure 
the next four terrible days. 

On the twentieth morning Cherry | 
(Capt., William T. Cherry, Jr., pilot of 
the plane) cut loose from the rest of us, 
arguing that if the rafts were spread 
over a larger area there would be a 
better chance of one of them being 
seen. That seemed logical, so I untied 
my line too. On my raft were De- 
Angelis and Staff Sergeant Reynolds, 
who had been our radioman. 

At dawn on our twenty-first day I. 
was awakened by DeAngelis. “Jim,” 
he said, “it may be a mirage, but I 
think I see something!” 

About twelve miles from us were 
palm trees! Getting out our aluminum 
oars I began what was to be a seven- 
and-a-half-hour pull. During these 
hours I experienced the second of the 
two divine miracles. 

When we had almost reached the 
island a perverse current caught us and 
began to carry us out to sea again. I 
cried out to God to give me strength. 

Half an hour later I was still rowing 
—and making progress. When the 
treacherous current had shot us out to 
sea I had been powerless to hold the 
boat against it. Now I was overcom- 
ing that current. I was overcoming it 
in the face of obstacles and hazards 
that hadn’t beset me before. But I 
could see the island, still moving away 
in the mist. I cried out my final 
prayer: 

“God! Don’t quit me now!” 

The prayer I uttered that afternoon 
was more than desperate. It was an 
anguished supplication, shouted above 
the wind and the rain. It came from 
the depths of my soul. The answer was 
immediate and miraculous; it was the 
second of the two divine miracles. 

Strength surged back into my 
shoulders and arms. I was rowing and 
bending those aluminum oars against 
the white caps. I say it was I who 
was bending them. That isn’t true. 
Of himself, Jim Whittaker couldn’t 
have bent a pin. 

As the raft rolled steadily through 
the foam I was not conscious of exert- 
ing any strength. Indeed, it was as 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Making use of poor equipment where nothing better is available, Negro parishes and missions have not infrequently offered children 


their only chance to start school. 


“We cannot be proud of our equipment,” wrote the man in charge of this school, “but the work is 


of good quality here, and the need for it is great.” 


Negro Missions Doing Varied Work 


WIDE and varied field of “home 

mission work” lies open to 
Church people whose interest has been 
awakened or increased by recent state- 
ments of the need for the Church 
among Negro people. Such work is 
already going on, in every southern 
diocese, and in many northern commu- 
nities as well. Negro clergy and lay- 
men, Woman’s Auxiliary leaders and 
a few religious education and social 
work directors, teachers in parochial 
schools, and doctors and nurses, are 
carrying on their activities and offer 
a basis on which future advance may 
develop. 

Bishops supervise and encourage. 
Not a few Negro missions without 
clergy of their own owe their contin- 
ued activity to the fostering care of 
neighboring white clergy. Lay readers 
and candidates for the ministry some- 
times hold regular services, supple- 
menting the visits of the clergy. Al- 
though there are a few large Negro 
parishes with two or more clergy on 
the staff, the overwhelming majority 
are small missions sharing their priest 
in charge with one or more others. 
Almost invariably they are located in 
rural communities with a large and 
scattered Negro population. 

Nearly all the present Church cen- 
ters of Negro work are in dioceses 
rather than in missionary districts, and 
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most of them, naturally, are in the 
southeastern states where Negro popu- 
lation is most numerous. Strung out 
across the South, too far apart to be 
wholly effective, they are nevertheless 
centers of hope and encouragement and 
new life to their people. The names of 
many Negro missions reflect the early 
contacts of the Church with Africa. 
Down through the centuries, from the 
shores of that continent to the little 
crossroads villages and cotton towns in 
the deep South, come the great names 
of St. Simon of Cyrene, St. Cyprian 
and St. Augustine, bishops of Carthage 
and Hippo, St. Philip, who ministered 
to the Ethiopian on the road going 
south from Jerusalem. In surround- 
ings which, in spite of radio, airplane 
and so on, are perhaps not funda- 
mentally so different from those of 
2,000 years ago, the St. Cyprian’s, 
St. Augustine’s and St. Philip’s Mis- 
sions of today provide the same sacra- 
ments, read the same Gospel. Many 
bishops have reported a larger number 
of confirmations in the Negro congre- 
gations than in many white parishes, 
in proportion to the total number of 
communicants. 

Extending their programs to the 
social needs of their modern communi- 
ties, however, the missions of today 
show a wide variety of work. In paro- 
chial day schools and kindergartens 


children receive elementary education 
on a Christian basis, often for longer 
terms than the public schools provide, 
and not infrequently in places where 
no public schools are available. 

Community programs do.as much as 
they can with limited equipment. The 
only public library resources, the only 
playing field, the only swimming pool, | 
in many Negro communities have been 
started by the local parish or mission. 
At least one mission has equipment for 
community canning of vegetables and 
fruit, a boon to the farmers’ wives for 
miles around. Recreation, games and 
plays that are constructive, give many 
a little Negro youngster a new interest 
in life. Something is being done 
among students in Negro colleges, a 
large and promising field for the de- 
velopment of the Church’s Negro min- 
istry. In recent years some of the 
Negro parishes have been able to serve 
men in nearby Army camps and war 
industry areas. Clinics have been held 
for many years in a few places and 
could do much to raise the standard of 
personal health among the people and 
of public health in their communities. 

“We cannot ignore,” writes one of 
the southern bishops, “our great and 
pressing responsibility for the work of 
the Church among our large Negro 
population. There are nearly 500,000 
in this diocese alone.” 


“Guard New Mission 
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CHURCH OF NATIVITY, LOS ANGELES, 


ORSHIPPING while barrage 
balloons sway overhead is no 
novelty for the war workers 

in the Westchester district of Los 
Angeles who attend the little Church 
of the Nativity. Recently completed, 
this mission is serving countless per- 
sons, many of whom work in the near- 
by Douglas, Harvill, North American 
and Howard Hughes aircraft factories. 
The work of this church, which was 
the first in the new but rapidly de- 
veloping Westchester district, is spon- 
sored partly by the Committee on 
Work in War Industry Areas and 
partly by the Diocese of Los Angeles. 
“For the first few months,” says 
Miss Margaret Brown. lay worker 
who has been on the job there for a 
year, “my work consisted almost en- 
tirely of calling on families to find out 
what interests and needs the Church 
could meet. I found that most fam- 
ilies wanted a Church school for their 


children. A high school class from 
the First Christian Church of Ingle- 
wood had made a partial survey of 
some sections of the district to find 
out how much interest in the Church 
there would be when they began their 
work. The minister of that church, 
and the teacher of the class were very 
generous in sharing the results of the 
survey, and I made calls on all those 
who had expressed an interest in hav- 
ing a church. Since then, I have been 
continuing the survey—which will 
continue indefinitely since the com- 
munity is constantly growing, and it 
was large to begin with! Personal 
‘leads’ are followed up, of course, and 
since the Church school began, moth- 
ers have been very helpful in reach- 
ing other families in their neighbor- 
hoods.” 

The first Church service in West- 
chester was held on Thanksgiving 
Day last year. Bishop Gooden con- 


IN STRATEGIC ZONE 


— 
- 


ducted the service in the ‘Air Raid — 
Wardens’ Post (once a tool shed). | 
His “robing room” was an adjoining | 
garage which houses the emergency fire 
truck! 

Early in January, 1943, an applica- 
tion was signed and sent to Bishop — 
Stevens for the organization of a Mis- — 
sion Not in Union with Convention. 
The application was approved, and 
the Bishop appointed Mr. Edward B. 
Fritz, an Episcopalian, as warden; 
Mrs. Edwin H. Hoffeld, a graduate of 
the Bishop Johnson School of Nurs- 
ing, as clerk; and Mr. J. F. Muir, a 
Presbyterian, as the treasurer. So 
the Church of the Nativity came into 
being. 

“Tt was not possible,” Miss Brown 
explains, “to begin Church school 
classes until we had a building of our 
own, as the Wardens’ Post was inade- 
quate and no other building was avail- 

(Continued on next page.) 


Wide World 


- Children arriving for a session of the 

~ Vacation Church School at the Church 

of the Nativity, in the Westchester 

district, a suburb of Los Angeles, 

- Calif. School was held for two weeks 
during July. 


Helping clean up the grounds is one | 
of the children’s projects at the vaca- — 
tion school. (Left) Workers like 
these do a better job when they know 
their children are safe in classes at 
the Church of the Nativity. 
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Monkmey 

The Gripsholm, Swedish exchange 

ship, waiting at an East African port 
for missionaries from the Orient. 


CABLE from Bishop A. A. 

Gilman of Hankow, China, 
notifies the National Council of 
his safe arrival in Kunming. 
Bishop Gilman was fortunate in 
securing passage on a fast ship 
direct to India, and made the 
journey from New York back to 


able, but in March, the diocese 
through Bishop Stevens, purchased a 
real estate office. We are clearing the 
ground in front of weeds and plan to 
plant a lawn and flowers. When a wall 
has been built around a former stor- 
age shed in back, we shall have much 
more room to grow in.” 

The Church school opened on Palm 
Sunday with fifteen pupils, and at 
least one new pupil has come each 
Sunday. In July a vacation Church 
school was held for two weeks, during 


< which time the children’s special 
Be project was weeding and helping to 
. improve the looks of the grounds. 

ie “Since the whole Westchester dis- 
i trict is in a strategic war industry 


area,’ Miss Brown writes, ‘barrage 
balloon batteries have encamped in 
several places. A headquarters com- 
pany is located across the street from 
our Chapel, and some furniture which 
they have ordered will be stored in 
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BISHOP GILMAN 


China in just about five weeks. 
He was repatriated last year on 
the S.S. Gripsholm, but has been 
eager to get back to Free China 
where he believes he can be of 
service. 

Through the Department of 
State, the National Council is 
able to announce the list of per- 
sons in Shanghai who are to be 
repatriated on the next trip of 
the Gripsholm, which is scheduled 
to effect its exchange of pas- 
sengers in Goa, Portuguese India, 
in October. 

The following persons are on 
the list to be repatriated on the 
ship’s next trip: Laura P. Clark, 
RtyoRey.- sleek. Craighills, 7B: 
Woodward Lanphear, Dr. Harry 
P. Taylor, Elizabeth H. Falck, 
Anna M. Groff, Marion F. Hurst, 


Barrage Balloons Guard New Mission 


(Continued from preceding page.) 


our back floor space until their day 
room is completed. The bugler came 
over one day to help with the weeding 
for awhile! The officers and enlisted 
men have been and will be invited 
whenever it is possible for visiting 
ministers to come for services. 

“The enthusiastic help of several 
persons is helping us grow. The work 
of other Church school teachers is in- 
dispensable. Three women are help- 
ing with a Cradle Roll and the pre- 
school department, sending out letters 
and leaflets on early religious train- 
ing. One man made a wooden altar 
cross and another stained it and made 
a wooden base for it. A soldier loaned 
us a pair of brass candelabra. One 
couple have been very generous in 
offering their home for an adult group 
which meets for worship and study 
each week, and for special meetings. 
A carpenter is making tables for the 
kindergarten and primary classes, and 


BACK: IN CHINA 


E. Harrison King, Anne Lamber- 
ton, John R. Norton, Charles E. 
Perry, Walter H. Pott, Deaconess 
Katherine Putnam, Donald Rob- 
erts, Rt. Rev. William P. Rob- 
erts, Hollis S. Smith, Philip B. 
Sullivan, W. H. Taylor, Mont- 


gomery H. Throop, Ellis N. 
Tucker, James M. Wilson. 

The following are still in 
Shanghai but are not as yet 


listed: Charles W. Harbison and 
wife (Frances MacKinnon), 
George W. Laycock, James H. 
Pott, George J. Sullwold, T. 
Foster Teevan. 

The following are members of 
the mission of British nationality 
still in Shanghai: Dr. Vaughn 
Rees, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Brown, 
Winifred Steward, Gwendolyn L. 
Cooper, Robert J. Salmon. 


a painter has offered to paint them 
and a low book shelf which the former 
owner of the building left for us to 
use. A woman who writes a column 
titled ‘Westchester Highlights’ in the 
Inglewood Citizen Shopping News in- 
cludes at least one item about the mis- 
sion in her column each week. An- 
other woman addresses all the en- 
velopes for the monthly letters. 

“In addition to the Lenten Mite 
Box Offering, we have sent in offer- 
ings to the Jerusalem Mission and to — 
the Army and Navy Commission, to 
the New York Bible and Common 
Prayer Book Society, the Episcopal 
Endowment Fund, and the contribu- 
tion to the United Thank Offering. 
So we feel that already we have a part 
in the larger work of the Church.” 

e e e 

It is easy in the world to live after the 
world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to 
live after our own; but the great man is he ~ 
who in the midst of the crowd keeps with 
perfect sweetness the independence of soli- 
tude—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Army Needs More Chaplains — 


A plea to the leaders of all religious 
faiths that they encourage more 
clergymen to volunteer as chaplains 
in the United States Army has been 
made by Brigadier General William 
R. Arnold, chief of chaplains of the 
War Department. sl 
Declaring that 859 chaplains are 
needed by the Army at once, General 
Arnold said, “Rob your parishes and 
put your clergy in the Army if neces- 
sary. Men facing death are in 
much greater need of their services 
than civilians living comfortably at 
home. If the shortage continues, 
posts inside the United States will — 
suffer, for we are stripping the camps. 
at home to send chaplains to the com- 
bat forces overseas. If we don't get 
more men from the churches we will 
have to go without, and that’s a 


The Rey. Francisco Reus Froylan, to whom Bishop Charles B. Colmore of Puerto Rico is t dy. 
here presenting a chalice during the recent ordination service, is the son of the Rev. E. echaed 

Reus Garcia (left) and the first of a second generation in the Puerto Rican ministry. General Arnold stated that the 
Canon Bruce Reddish (right) preached. Canon Aristides Villafane (center) was chaplain. Episcopal Church is among those de- 
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Third generation in the Haitian ministry, Rev. Paul Ledan and grandson of the Rev. nominations which on a month to 
Marc Ledan, recently ordained by Bishop Louis Duplesis Ledan, who was ordained in month basis are keeping pace with the 
Harry R. Carson of Haiti, is the son of the 1872, He will minister in the mountains. procurement schedule. 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


CHRISTIANITY ann tHe 
CONTEMPORARY SCENE 


Edited by RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER and HENRY H. SHIRES 


ZOe Hse OD ee SOP ewcoy Teese 


The Book 

Christianity is always judged by the way 
it faces the contemporary scene. Here we 
have fifteen essays by members of the faculty 
(The Church Divinity School of the Pacific,) 
special lecturers, and faculty members of 
near-by institutions. The purpose of the 
volume is to look at Christianity in the light 
of the present situation, evaluating its work 
today without making too many predictions. 
Such topics as, Trends in American Theology, 
The return to Old Testament Theology, Mod- 
ern American Christianity, Church Unity, 
et al. make this book timely and important 
to your Christian reading. 


Publication Date, October 15th. 


The Authors 


When thirteen authors set out to write a 
book for such an occasion as the 50th An- 
niversary of a Divinity School the chances 
are the book will be stimulating and con- 
vincing. The contributing authors are: Ran- 
dolph Crump Miller, George Morrel, James 
Muilenburg, Pierson Parker, Henry H. 
Shires, Henry M. Shires, W. Bertrand 
Stevens, Edward Lambe Parsons, John C. 
Bennett, Monroe E. Deutsch, Everett Bos- 
shard, C. Rankin Barnes and Ethel M. 
Springer. In a sense these essays represent 
the essence of Christian thought today. 


Price, $3.03 postpaid. 


14 Gast 41st Street 


HMorehouse-Gorham Co. Siw York 17, ad 
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An invaluable and fascinating 


book for readers young and old 
Daily 

Life In 

Bible Times 


Albert E. Bailey 


Here is a complete, authoritative 
and absorbing background for 
Biblical history from the begin- 
ning to the second century A.D. 
In its pages the reader sees life 
in Biblical times come alive. 


With 114 Illustrations and 4 Maps 


$3.00 


at your bookstore 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS 


For Primary classes using our courses ‘‘God 
the Loving Father,”’ ‘‘God’s Loyal Children,” 
or, ‘Jesus’ Way of Love and Service.’’ 


Write for descriptive Catalogue. 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
129 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


317 No. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
. Headquarters for 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
BIBLES, PRAYERBOOKS and HYMNALS 


Information and prices upon request. 


i N. Y. SUNDAY SCHOOL 
) COMMISSION, Inc. 
be 416 Lafayette Street 

New York 3, New York 


CHURCH AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Christmas Cards — Calendars 


Announcement Folders 
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FREE WORD GAMES 


LYCETT, Inc., CHURCH SECTION | 


Help for Churches of Europe Is Aid 


to Peace 
(Continued from page 7) 

Bishop Manning points out that 
Serbia took her stand at once on the 
side of liberty, and declares that when 
this war is ended the Serbian people 


“must be given a high place to which 


they are entitled in that better and 
more Christian world, that world of 
justice, peace, and brotherhood which 
we all hope and pray will be estab- 
lished.” 

The American people generally will 
want to help feed, shelter, and clothe, 
the war victims through such agencies 
as the Greek War Relief and other 
private and governmental relief pro- 
grams. But the rehabilitation of the 
Christian Churches of Europe is the 
special obligation and privilege of 
their fellow Christians in America. 

e e e 
Servicemen Increasingly Religious 

Men in the nation’s armed forces 
are exhibiting a very definite increase 
of interest in religion according to 
Bishop Karl Morgan Block of Cali- 
fornia. He tells of many men who 
want to make their Communions be- 
fore departure of their ships, and of 
arrangements made by all the Epis- 
copal churches to supply such service 
at all times. The Bishop has observed 
also that men returned from the South 
Seas seem to have had a deep religious 
experience. ‘Men who have been 
close to death have thought deeply 
and many have profound spiritual 
concerns. This is much more notice- 
able than in the first World War,” he 
says. ‘As to civilians, all our parishes 
report greatly increased Church at- 
tendance and tremendous enlistment 
of Church people as workers in the 
Red Cross and other war agencies.” 

e e e 


Every girl at Margaret Hall School, 
Versailles, Ky., regardless of what she 
pays as tuition, takes a full share in 
the school’s self-help plan, which is 
based on that of Kent School, Kent, 
Conn. 


I am certain that priceless 
wealth is in Thee, and that Thou 
art my best friend, but I have not 


the heart to sweep away the tin- 
sel that fills my room. 
—Rabindranath Tagore 


RELAXATION 


by 
JOSEPHINE L. RATHBONE 


Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University 


An outstanding book on tension, its 
causes and the technics for overcoming 
it. Written for the layman. The 
author describes the signs and symp- 
toms, discusses the physical and psycho- 
logical factors involved, and carefully 
explains methods of treatment. A book 
helpful to many in these active days. 


157 pp. Cloth, $1.75 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College 


Columbia University 
523 West 120th St. New York 27, N. Y. 


YOUR PARISH 
Can use the facilities of 
American Church 
Building Fund Commission 
for 
Erection or repair of Church buildings 
or 
Refinancing construction debt 
LOANS ON LIBERAL TERMS 


281 Fourth Avenue New York 


THE 
LIVING 
CHURCH 


OFFERS THE BEST in up-to-the- 
minute Church news. It’s the 
leading national weekly of the 


Episcopal Church and: if you 


want prompt, accurate and 


complete reports, you want 
The Living Church— 


FIRST Church paper to publish the pre- 
liminary report of the Commission on 
Holy Matrimony. 


FIRST to publish the Majority and 
Minority reports of the Commission on 
Unity. 


FIRST to call attention to one of the 
major issues of General Convention: 
the need for a Bishop to serve as chief 
pastor of Army and Navy chaplains. 


FIRST to report findings of the Commit- 
tee on the Presiding Bishop’s See. 


FIRST to publish the report of the Com- 
mission on Social Reconstruction. 


In many of these cases The Living 
Church was the only Church paper to 
carry the full text of these reports, 


FIRST AGAIN, The Living 
Church will bring you ALL Con- 
If you want 


vention news. 


Church news reported prompt 
ly, accurately and completely, 
you want The Living Church. 


Don't miss an issue. Place your 
order NOW by filling in the 
coupon below and mailing it 
to us TODAY. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
744 North Fourth Street, 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Please enter my subscription for 


{J One Year, $5.00 [] Six Months, $2.50 


NOW pene 


OR CHURCHES 


Sallman’s HEAD of CHRIST 


This magnificent painting of the Head of Christ is now available in large 
size made especially for churches, schools, and auditoriums. It is a perfect 
full size (22x28 inches) likeness of the original painting. The masterful 
strokes of artist Sallman’s brush are accurately reproduced by beautiful 
color lithography. Expensive canvas finish paper is used to resemble the 
canvas upon which this famous masterpiece was painted. 

Everywhere Sallman’s paintings of the Christ are being acclaimed as 
one of the greatest contributions of all times to Christian Art. A devout 
Christian himself, Mr. Sallman gives to the world a conception of the 
Christ that has universal acceptance. Its strength of character, its warmth 
of kindness, its spiritual atmosphere strike a vibrant note in every Christian 
heart. It is an invitation to worship, an inspiration to behold. 


IDEAL GIFT TO CHURCH 


A popular project with women’s 
societies is to make the church a gift 
of this “portrait size” Head of Christ. 


It’s the kind of gift that every mem- 
ber will appreciate. 


Other Sallman masterpieces, 
prints, in a wide range of sizes and prices. 
Write your publishing house for free descrip- 
tive circular, 


A Warner Press Product 


Order from Your Church Publishing House 


Comes unframed, rolled in tube 


Have your local framer or decorator 
supply you with a suitable molding or 
frame. The price of this “portrait size” 
(22x28) Sallman’s Head of Christ is 
only $5.00, post paid, packed in strong 
protective tube. Order by No. KB500. 


framed and 
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Nad ail aneuage 
To Your Assets 


by LINGUAPHONE 


%& In War, in Peace, ability to speak another fl 
language is an asset which will tip the 
scales in your favor...open new oppor- 
tunities, earn promotion. 


ITALIAN ‘POLISH 
SPANISH NORWEGIAN 
Speak PORTUGUESE FRENCH 
a __ ) RUSSIAN GERMAN 
JAPANESE 


or any of 20 other languages 


Quickly, easily, correctly by 
LINGUAPHONE Ear-Eye METHOD 


This amazingly simple and delightful: way to 
learn to speak any of 29 languages in your 
own home is the work of 150 of the foremost 
language teachers of famous universities. 


You merely LISTEN to the voice of native 
teachers. Your EYES follow the text and illus- 
trations ...and before you are aware you are 
repeating the questions and answers as natu- 
rally as speaking with a native. , 

Endorsed by educational authorities, Lingua- 
Phone is used by Army, Navy, Flying, Signal, 
Medical Corps and other services; by 14,000 
schools, colleges and by more than one million 
home-study students. Do not confuse Lingua- 
phone Ear-Eye Method with any other. 


4 Send for FREE book. Call for FREE Demonstration. 


JLINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
2=RCA Bldg. » New York (20), N. Y. ¢ Cl 7-0830 


A MISSIONARY SERVICE BOOK 


128 pages, containing hymns and music for all 
services. Ideal for Sunday Schools. Author- 
ized by the House of Bishops. 40c a copy; 20 
or more, 25c a copy. Postage 3c a copy. 


Bishop Slattery’s COMMUNION MANUAL, 
Has Imprimatur of 25 Bishops. 
postpaid. 

PARISH PRESS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


35c a copy, 


— Lloyd 


WALL PAPER PRICES ARE FAIR 


Insist on seeing them to satisfy yourself 


New York - Boston - Cnricaco - NEWARK 


The late Miss Eva Corey at her desk. 


As a member of the first national 
executive board of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, 1919-25, and as one of the first 
four women members of the National 
Council, 1934-40, Miss Eva D. Corey 
of Brookline, Mass., whose death 
occurred on September 7, extended to 
the national affairs of the Church the 
vigorous leadership which for thirty 
years she had exerted in parish, dio- 
cese and province. No one who ever 
heard her address the ‘Triennial 
Meeting of Churchwomen will forget 
her forceful speaking, her dry humor, 
and her clear understanding of what- 
ever cause she championed. Count- 
less community, state and national ac- 
tivities also benefited by the support 
she gave from her home in Brookline 
where her family had lived for four 
generations. The late Bishop Wil- 
liam Lawrence of Massachusetts, 
whose long episcopate covered Miss 
Corey’s most active years, wrote of 
her ‘“singleness of heart and _ high 
purpose, her strong personality, enter- 
prise, integrity and __ intelligence, 
backed by a vital religious faith.” 


America’s War Centers New Field 
(Continued from page 19) 


Creighton of Michigan, chairman of 
the National Council’s Committee on 
Work in War Industry Areas. ‘These 
new concentrations of people also give 
us a new opportunity to evangelize 
those who are not members of the 
Church and those who have lapsed 
from their regular attendance.” 


Beautiful flags in all sizes for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Lodges, 
ete. Available in grosgrain rayon, 
taffeta, or bunting. Tear out this 
ad and write for our free catalogue 
and direct factory prices. 


SERVICE FLAGS 


Honor your members with the armed 
forces—display a beautiful service flag 
with one star for each person in service. 
f= Ask for free catalogue. Write today. 


SIRETA MASON 


562 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
DOSSALS — COPES — STOLES 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
Frontals — Albs — Surplices 


NEW CHOIR AND PULPIT GOWNS 


Made to Order 
Descriptive leaflet mailed upon request. 


USED CHOIR GOWNS 
Priced from $3.00 
LOUIS J. LINDNER ae 
153-FO. West 33rd St., New York 1, N.Y. Sar 


ANNUAL SALE 
SUITS : STOLES : CASSOCKS 
TOPCOATS : OVERCOATS 
ALTAR HANGINGS 
Outfitters to the Church and Clergy 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 
562 Fifth Ave. (at 46th St.) New York 


FY With. 
F\STANDARD’S 
= 
HES SUNDAY SCHOOL 
+} LESSONS 

=a 

eas They’re True-to-the-Bible as God’s 

He] revealed Word. Every lesson a 

LEH Bible lesson. Closely Graded or 

Hay] International Uniform Lessons and 


story papers for all ages from Be- 
ginners to Adults. Standard’s lessons 
are used in thousands of successful 
schools. Send for catalogue. Also 
free prospectus of Graded; or sam- 
ple of Uniform. When writing, 
please mention which you want 
and department, Address Desk FO-10, 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati, 3, Ohio 


HONOR ROLLS 


For Men of Your Church Now Serving in the 
Armed Forces 


What more fitting tribute than a beautiful and impressive Plaque 
designed especially for your church! 


LOOKS LIKE BRONZE 
Bronze is not now available on account of Government priorities. 
Plaques used are cast from a special plastic formulated by 
us, mounted on genuine walnut. Easily attachable name plates 
may be ordered as needed. 

MODESTLY PRICED 


Our tablets are reasonably priced as low as $25.00. Many de- 


signs available. We gladly help with your problem. FREE full 
size drawings. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters since 1927” 
UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
574 Broadway (at Prince St.) New York, N. Y. 


OXFORD PRAYER BOOKS 


At all booksellers. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS « 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


semaine semanas 
SEPTEMAER 27.1962 
PISCOPAL CHURCH 


senses 
DEDICATED 


Named for a quiet motherly woman who 
devoted more than fifty years of her life to 
the welfare of merchant seamen, the merchant 
ship Janet Lord Roper was launched recently 
and now carries over the seas a new crew of 
those seamen so dear to Mrs. Roper’s heart. 
Most famous of her varied activities was her 
Bureau of Missing Seamen, through whith 
she located 6,500 missing men. 


Nend for this 
little hook 


THAT TAUGHT ME 
HOW TO GIVE 
AND RECEIVE 


AT THE 
SAME TIME} 


$ by 


Sounds impossible? Give and receive at the 
same time? Not at all—not when you read 
“A Gift That Lives”? That’s the title of a 
little book which has brought peace of mind 
and freedom from worry to thousands of men 
and women. You too may find in its pages 
just the Plan for you. Find out how you can 
receive an American Bible Society check 
regularly as long as you live—how you can 
at the same time turther the work of distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world. 


Annuity Agreements of the American Bible 
Society have proven a sound program’ for 
nearly 100 years and they stand today as 
firm and strong as ever. 


Every Christian should learn all the facts 
Send for the booklet “A Gift That Lives? 


American Bible Society, | 
Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


I Please send me, without obiigation, your | 
| booklet SP-61 entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ | 


OUR GOD ... SUSTAIN 


O Gop, the refuge of our fears, 
Our buckler and our stay, 

Within whose sight the rolling years 
Are but a single day, 

Behold us now, like Israel’s band, 
Cast forth upon the wave, 

And may Thy strong and aweful hand 
Be still outstretched to save! - 


Methinks I hear a direful sound, 
Proclaiming from the sky 

That those whom Adam’s chains have 

bound 

Eternally must die. 

Yet, to my soul, the voice is sweet 
And gracious as the dew. 

For God must winnow men like wheat 
That He may save a few. 


With Gideon’s sword and David’s harp, 
We march across the main 

And though the blast blow keen and 

sharp, 

Our God shall yet sustain, 

To work His burning judgments still, 
His mercies to adore 

And build the Zion of His will 
Where none hath stood before. 


—From Western Star by Stephen Vincent 
Benét. Published by Farrar & Rinehart. 
© 1943 by Farrar & Rinehart. Reprinted 
by permission. 


si ‘i Se 


l Bishop R. Bland Mitchell of Arkansas chatting with Sgts. Robert Davis, left, and William 

Atkiss, right, after a service in the Walnut Ridge Army Air Field Post Chapel, Ark. 

| Sgt. Davis formerly was a chorister at St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. Sgt. Atkiss 
sang in the choir of St. Peter’s, Albany, N. Y. 
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We Heard the Angels Sing” 
(Continued from page 22) 
though the oars were working auto- 
matically. There were other hands 

than mine on those oars. 

I am considered a good boatman and 
I am naturally strong. Yet today, fully 
recovered in strength, I would hesitate 
to tackle that stretch of water. Then, 
I was thoroughly exhausted and there 
were three weeks of thirst, hunger, and 
suffering behind me. 

As steadily as though drawn by a 
cable attached to a steam winch on 
shore we moved through the treacher- 
ous surface, amid the sharks, and in 
the face of a buffeting rain squall. It 
was the second miracle and I recog- 
nized it ror what it was. The miracu- 
lous strength that had come to me out 
there in the storm sustained me until at 
two o’clock on that twenty-first day 
we touched the island. It was our first 
solid land in three weeks. We were 
saved. 


Prayer Books to Japan 


The War Prisoners’ Aid recently sent to 
the National Council’s Division of Christian 
Social Relations a hurry call for 500 copies 
of the Book of Common Prayer. The request 
was filled through codperation of the 
Bishop White Prayer Book Society of Phila- 
delphia and the New York Bible and Com- 
mon Prayer Book Society. The books were 
wanted to take to Japan on the current 
exchange of nationals and prisoners via the 
SS. Gripsholm. 


CHURCH MATERIALS 


For Your Vestments, Drapes and Hangings 


366 Fifth Avenue 


Rich in texture and finely woven. by Master American cratts- 
men, these beautiful materials are available in a variety of 
ecclesiastical designs in the true church colors. 
cludes Satin Damask, Bengaline Brocades, Gold Brocades, 
Orphreys, Galloons, Emblems, Linens, Fringes, etc. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLES 


We shall be happy to send you an assortment 
of these materials . . . without obligation 


THOMAS A. 


“The House of Ecclesiastical Materials” 


Our line in- 


BLAKE 


New York 1, N. Y. 


Stimulating and encouraging is the discus- 
sion of religion in Russia by Sir Bernard 
Pares in Foreign Affairs. He concludes: “We 
have no need to be anxious for the future of 
religion in Russia. . . . Russia, in my opinion, 
has remained the most religious country in 


Europe. The attack on religion was, from 
the first, the weakest link in the general 
Communist offensive. . . . We have every 
reason to say that the attempt to extirpate 


faith from the Russian spirit has failed.” 
e e e 


There are four things that come not 
back—the spoken word, the sped arrow, 
the past life, and the neglected oppor- 
tunity.—Arabian. 


Chaplain James R. Davidson, Ir; 0f Ohio and Texas holds a Communion service some- 
where in North Africa. Sgt. Charles F. Hicinbothem of New York City is serving as 
acolyte. “Religion here is a real and tangible thing,” writes Sgt. Hicinbothem. “Men 
come to church not because it’s the ‘thing to do’ but because they want to worship God.” 
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ESTMENTS 
FOR CLERGY AND CHOIR 


Altar Linens, Embroideries, Materials 
by the Yard. Tailoring. Send for new Catalogue. 


J.M Office and Salesroom— 
-M. Inc. 14 W. 40th St., New York 
+] Tel. Chickering 4-3306 


Address all correspondence to Miss J. Hall, 


Delhi, New York. Tel. Delhi 33F21. 


A NEW PLAN! 


Your organization can earn $100 and 24 
sturdy card tables by selling permanent 
advertising, appearing on each table, to 
local merchants. You keep $100 of the 
money you collect and I send you the 
24 tables, freight prepaid. Ideal for 
churches, auxiliaries, Clubs, Legions 
and V.F.W. Posts and Fraternal organi- 
zations. 

Write for details of other plans giving 
you more money and less tables. 


F. W. MATHERS 
ADVERTISING CARD TABLES 
Ashland, N. J. (Camden County) 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Accredited Class A Church College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. B.A, and B.S. De- 
grees. Needs of College; A Larger Endowment, 
Scholarship Aid for Worthy Students, Gifts 
for Current Expenses. Address: President. 

Legal title for bequests: Trustees of St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
THE PACIFIC 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 
(Episcopal) 


Established 1884 


College Preparatory and General Courses and 
Junior School (grades 7 & 8). Music, Art, 
Sports. Zestful living that cultivates physical, 
mental and spiritual resources. For catalogue 
address Dept. F. Ophelia S. T. Carr, Principal 


Davenport, Iowa 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
Resident and day school for girls. 


— 
Located on the 58 acres of the Cathedral Close. 
College preparatory and general courses. 
Strong emphasis on the Arts. One year 
Postgraduate course with special diploma. 


Mabel B. Turner, Principal, Washington, D.C. 


CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 


A Church preparatory school for boys amid 
healthful and wholesome surroundings. Ideal 
location on a large tract on the Rappahannock 
River. Outdoor sports, including boating and 
sailing, High standards of scholarship, health 
and character. For catalogue, address: 


The Headmaster, CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 
Christchurch, Virginia. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
MILITARY — PREPARATORY 


Grades 612, Full scholarships for talented 
boys whose fathers are deceased. For in- 
formation address 


REV. WILLIAM S. HUDSON, Headmaster 


Parents Moprecinte importance 

“At the Nation’s of young gentlemen under 18 

Sh being educated at distinguished 

rine” Mil. Acad. for civil life. and 
commissions in U. S. Army 


(over 1000 alumni now offic era 
Small classes. Sr. R.O.T.C, 22 
mode fireproof OI Elbarr All 


orts. Motorized Field Artil 


ye Cay,, Inf., Band. Highest 
Gov’t rating. Catalog. Address: 
Box FM., Wayne, Pa. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


oO W\\\ CRANBROOK 
Kgs SCHOOL 


Intelligent Guidance 
Outstanding preparatory school for boys 
in grades 7 through 12. Small classes. 
Strong faculty. Graduates in over 60 
colleges. Also arts, crafts, sciences, 
music. Broad program of sports. Single 
rooms in fire-resisting buildings. Sum- 


mer School. Overnight by train from 
New York. 6 hours from Chicago. Cata- | 


log. The Registrar, Cranbrook School, 


Box F, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. / 


St. John’s— *Chucch of Prostdents” 


(Continued from page 11) 


had always wanted all her life, a bottle 
of eau de cologne and an atlas of the 
world. These also were duly given and 
she recovered to live two years longer. 
When St. John’s was built in 1816 
the White House was still standing 
half-burnt by the war of 1812. The 
old church saw the agony and con- 
fusion of the city in the four years of 
the War Between the States, and in the 
first World War, and today it stands 
quietly as a place of peace at the cen- 
ter of feverish war activity. Every 
morning at 7:30 there is a group of 
worshippers at the Holy Communion. 
People on the way to and from work, 
soldiers and sailors, are kneeling in the 
church all day long from seven in the 
morning until after dark at night. 


Like the church, the parish hall 
is. used practically all the time. It is 
the office of the Coérdinating Council 
on Home Hospitality, a city-wide ac- 
tivity bringing together the Defense 
Council, the Federation of Churches, 
the Military and Naval Commands of 
the District and the Catholic and Jew- 
ish agencies. It is composed of both 
colored and white representatives. Mr. 
Coleman Jennings, a vestryman of St. 
John’s, is the chairman. 


The parish hall is given to govern- 
ment girls for their meetings and par- 
ties and is busy every evening. In ad- 
dition, on Saturday nights there is a 
Service Dance run in conjunction with 
U.S.O. After the eleven o’clock serv- 
ice on Sunday there is an ‘‘open house” 
with coffee, 


St. John’s building is a beautiful 
one, showing the marks of time in the 
changes it has undergone. Originally 
it was constructed in the form of a 
Greek cross, but later the west end 
was lengthened and soon afterwards a 


_gallery was built to give additional 


room. Still later, a steeple with bell 
and a portico were built. Always 
crowded and busy, it shows in its 
fabric the marks of the changes and 
loving care of generations of persons. 


Its original plan and changes were 
the work of Benjamin H. Latrobe, a 
designer of the Capitol and other 
buildings, and one of the architects 
brought from Paris by de L’Enfant, 
the planner of the city of Washington. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


19 West 44th Street 


ANNOUNCING VOCAL STUDIO 


Founder-President of the Cape Cod Insti- 


Appointments arranged. 
Univ. 4-1666 


for WOMEN (Coordinate with Hobart 


Liberal Arts work leading to A.B. or B.S. de- 
gree. 20 Departments, including Business 
Administration. Fine Arts, Home Economics 
and all Sciences: Courses adapted to war needs. 
Individual instruction assured by small classes. 
Fine traditions prevail based on democratic 
and Christian ideals. For further information 
and college publications, write Director of Ad- 
missions, William: Smith College, Geneva, N.Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
PLACEMENT BUREAU FOR 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-6975 


MARTHA ATWOOD BAKER 
Former'ly of the Metropolitan Opera 


tute of Music. 
INDIVIDUAL VOCAL LESSONS 


Classes in Vocal Analysis 
435 Riverside Drive 
New York 25, N. Y. 


WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE 


College for men) 


ALL SAINTS’ EPISCOPAL COLLEGE 


A small Church school for girls offering 4 years 
of high school (specializing in college preparatory) 
and two years of college. Emphasis on thorough 
work. Borders on the National Park in historic 
Vicksburg and overlooks the Mississippi. Arts— 
Mild Climate. Outdoor Sports. ‘‘The Church 
School Educates for Christian Citizenship.” 


The REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


Vicksburg, Mississippi 


ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 


(School for Christian Service and Dea- 


coness Training School of the Pacific) 
A graduate school preparing women for 
Church work as deaconesses or lay workers 
in the fields of religious education, social 
service, and evangelistic work. Opportunity 
to work for adyanced degrees. 
ETHEL M. SPRINGER, M.A., B.D., Dean 
1820 Scenic Ave., 


’ on the 
St. Harpy S Ball Delaware 
Episcopal school for girls 6 to 18, established 
tion and separate Lower School. Music, Art, 


Dramatics, and Secretarial subjects. Easily 
accessible to New York and Philadelphia. 


Headmistress Box F 


IVINSON HALL for Girls 


Accredited College Preparatory and General 
Courses. Character training in a cultural and 
delightful home-like atmosphere. University 


town. Dramatics, 
Healthful climate. Low total costs. Address, 


THE PRINCIPAL, 603 Ivinson Avenue, 


SAINT MARY’S ‘HALL 


Thorough college preparation and general 
courses for girls from twelve to nineteen. 
Fully accredited. Spacious campus, beautiful 
modern buildings, complete sports program. 


Berkeley, California 


Thorough personalized college prepara- 


FLORENCE LUKENS NEWBOLD 
Burlington, N. J. 


Recreational dancing. 


amie, Wyoming. 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


MARGARET ROBERTSON, M.A. 
Headmistress 
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CHRIST HOSPITAL oy 

SCHOOL or NURSING | J Ane a 
Founded 1887 d 

ge ee ek Gash node Ceo > TH re : R 


Science, one year Mathematics, 1% years’ 
History) 


Scholarships available to qualifying students. : : 
Graduate students eligible for National Reg- \ 
© ° 


istration. 
Apply to DIRECTOR OF NURSES, 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


THE EPISCOPAL 
EYE, EAR, and THROAT HOSPITAL 
1147 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Offers a one-year course in Eye, Ear, and 
Throat Nursing to qualified students who are 
High School graduates. 


Apply to Superintendent of Nurses. 


ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE and HOSPITAL 
ALBANY, N. Y. One Year Training Course 
For Well Baby Nurses. Diploma Awarded. 
Information circular sent on request. Cannot 
supply demand for Graduates. 

Supt., IRENE H. PINGLE, R.N. 


GOOD BOOKS - GOOD HOMES 


“Train up a child in the way he 
should go and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” One of 
the best ways to train children is 
to put good books into their hands. 
Books that not only hold their in- 
terest but mold their lives into 
strong and beautiful characters. 
Don’t neglect your children dur- 
ing wartimes. They are tomor- 
row’s leaders. 


Tue Cuitp’s Hospira,. ScHooL 
For PracticaL Nurses 
41 Elk Street Albany 7, New York 


Offers an 18 months’ course to young 
women under 25 years of age. 


Apply to THE DIRECTOR 


THE HOSPITAL OF SAINT BARNABAS 
and the UNIVERSITY OF NEWARK offer a 
full course in 


NURSING 


TO QUALIFIED HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
Classes enter February and September 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Apply to Director of Nursing, Hospital of Saint 
Barnabas, 685 High Street, Newark, N. J. a 


St. Mary’s TRAINING SCHOOL by Elsie Se Egewmeien 


For Nursery NursEs 


Year’s course. Young women trained for re- Adapted from Egermeier’s famous Bible Story Book. This book of stories 
ibl t te famili : ores 

children's ene hives Seng ee and pictures puts the breath of life into the great and noble characters of 

Sister Superior, St. Mary’s Hospital for Chil- New Testament times. They seem to step out of the pages as real living 


dren, Inc., 407 West 34th St., New York City i Ae yi 3 j 
d people. A child cannot resist picking up the book for its stories and pictures 


are so inviting. Big clear type makes reading a delight. Almost every story 
ST. BARNABAS HOSPITAL is illustrated with a full-page picture. Several great paintings are repro- 


Your Church Hospital in Minnesota . . . : : “Can ais, 
EEROOIM On ONORGING duced in beautiful colors. It is bound in durable grained fabrikoid. Wrapped 


Ree estar dandieihnce yearieniracinto in a Sallman designed color printed jacket. Three hundred pages, size 6x9. 
qualified High School Graduates. , ‘ 

| Ment lis eigina fe cotemics: It’s an unusual book and priced at only $2.00. 

a) Apply to MISS HELEN E. PLATT, Director 


" 920 Seventh St. So., Minneapolis. @ > 
aoe EGERMEIER’S BIBLE STORY BOOK 
SCHOOL OF NURSING ; ake : ; 
ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, CHICAGO Recognized leader. The whole Bible in story form with many pictures 
A Profession for the Superior Young Woman in both black and white and full-color plates. Has a section of Holy 
Offering the standard three year course. i Land scenes, questions and answers on the stories, animated maps, 
Preference given to applicants who have had ' pictorial ‘section on life of Christ. Bound in de luxe style. A library 


Grey ate Ge Sale es aesioune a srs edition. Comes in gift box. Ask for Style C—$3.95. 


tiens of responsibility in all fields of nursing. 


| : Se ee . A WARNER PRESS PRODUCT 
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“Fit yourself into the national pattern for 
Work for Victory! 


Victory. De your share... 


PLAN FOR PEACE! 


When thé war is won and peaceful ving 
1s resumed, millions of war jobs will 
cease to exist. I’lan now to be qualified 
for post-war living... 


BE-A DIETITIAN! 


DIETITIANS are IMPORTANT NOW 

. ESSENTIAL ALWAYS 
Short Course qualifies you for a lucrative 
position as DIETITIAN. Numerous open- 
ings for Dietitians ave available—for men 
and women—now and post-war—with hos- 
pitals, health and welfare organizations, 
food manufacturers, _ hotels, restaurants, 
schools, transportation companies, resorts, 
department stores and in wartime activities. 
AGE NO OBSTACLE 


College students may apply for advanced 
standing, thus complete course In less time. 


FREE NATIONAL PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Day or Evening, Licensed by N.Y. State 


Vielt or write for Catalog 21 


N.Y INSTITUTE o DIETETICS 


660 Madison Ave. (at 60 St.) N. Y..C. 
Telephone: REgen? 4-7400 | 


PRAYER BOOKS 
BIBLES 


ALL CHURCH BOOKS 
Masonic Books & Supplies 


REDDING & CO., 200 Fifth Ave., New York,10 
Send for free Circular F 2 


Graduation Caps and Gowns, 
Nurses’ Capes. Fine materials, 
beauti ul work. State needs, name 
of Church. Catalog, samples on 
request. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 
1128 S. 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


Money for Your Treasury 


Our NO INVESTMENT PROJECTS offer quick 
profits for your organization. Sell ity VA- 
NILLA, COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO and other 
items. Write today for particulars. 


SAMPLE FREE TO OFFICIAL 
NORWALK COSMETIC CO. Norwalk, O. 


CLERGY and CHOIR 


Vestments 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Scarves, 
Albs, Chasubles, Maniples, Cloaks, 


Academic Hoods, Birettas, (Caps 
Quality—fairly priced” 
1837 Vestment Makers 106 Years 1943 
COX.SONS: & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 230 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRUGLER HOUSE 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains, N. Y., 
offers clergymen and other active Church 
workers the quiet surroundings of a small 
estate for a holiday or vacation. For in- 
formation and rates, write 


R. P. KENT, Secy. 
281 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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Refugees like these from Anking frequently 

stop at the mission house at Maolin in Free 

China where they get food and sometimes 

lodging. A small boy is in the basket car- 

ried by the father, while the mother carries 
a baby in the burlap bag. 


“Turning Thoughts to West Indies” 


“We are turning our thoughts to the 
West Indies and to South Africa as 
being in most urgent need of more 
help,” reports the English Church’s 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, with reference to increased in- 
come available for strengthening the 
Church’s work abroad. “Our plans 
are twofold. First to send out more 
women missionaries to South Africa, 
where women’s work is in sore need of 
expansion .. . and second, to do all we 
can, both immediately and also in long- 
term plans, to help the gallant Church 
in the West Indies which is so op- 
pressed with poverty and the heritage 
of slavery.” 

“We are setting out over the next 
five years to recruit 650 men and 
women for service abroad,” writes the 
Rey. Max Warren, secretary of the 
other big Anglican’ agency, the Church 
Missionary Society. 


FORTH QUIZ 


Answers to questions on page 3 

1. St. John’s, on Lafayette Square, 
in Washington, D. C. Page 10. 

2. The eastern and western sea- 
coasts. Page 18. 

3. Work camps, rural extension, 
work among Japanese American youth 


in Relocation Centers, Chinese Co- 
operatives. Page 13. 

4. The Swedish exchange ship 
Gripsholm. Page 25. 

5. Fort Benning, Ga. Page 14. 


6. In the southeastern States. 
D3: 
7. Help rehabilitate existing reli- 
gious bodies there. Page 6. 
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Q@HE ASHBY CHURCH KALENDAR 
for 1944 marks over fifty years of 
service to the Episcopal Church. No 
other Kalendar has its beautiful, dis- 


tinctive features and special headings 
for your own church. You will find the 
distribution: of this Church Kalendar 
both profitable and helpful to your 


Church. 
and churchly means for societies to 
raise funds to further their work. 


It is a remarkably effective 


WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Send 25 cents for sample copy of 
1944 Church Kalendor—postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY e Box 423 ERIE, PA. 


(TH 
THE: “ONLY, KALENDAR pubLisHeD wi ‘ 
DAYS AND_ SEASONS OF “THE ee: 
R: 
53 Stes IN PROPER LITURGICAL coLo . 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. Full 
Upholstered Seat and Form-Fitting 
Back. Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. 
REDINGTON COMPANY 
Dept. 34 Scranton, Pa. 


UARTERS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES * EMBROIDERIES : 
HANGINGS © STOLES » VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 

7 


COMMUNION SERVICE 
NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP ¢ GOWN CO. | 
821-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DECORATION MURALS 
ALTARS STAINED GLASS | 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
STATIONS ART METAL 


The name Rambusch is your 
guarantee of quality 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decoralors and Graflsmen 


2West 45th St. ~*~ New York City \ 
See Ce 


FORTH—October, 1943. 
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WHAT WILL THE SEMINARIES DO FOR THE PEACE? 


‘Your theological faculties do not pretend to have a quick and simple formula for 
solving all the world’s ills. Yet theological schools have much to do with the coming 


Peace. ° 


They must train men who in the days to come will minister both to people bewil- 
dered and downcast by the war, and to those who must take on the heavy post-war 
responsibilities. Tomorrow’s clergy have to furnish inspiration and hope to the lay- 
men who make historic decisions, and to set forth the moral principles on which 
these decisions should be based. Such ministers need all the Theology, Bible, Church 
History and Practical Theology they can get. As enrollments drop, the faculties are 


“tooling up” and planning to make their curricula as effective as possible. 


Wit You Help “Them? 


This advertisement is provided in the interest of all our Church Seminaries by the following institutions: 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, New Haven EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, Cambridge 
| 2 GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
A VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Alexandria 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book for Soldiers and 
Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


_ Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available to the clergy, lay officials and active lay 
workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. 


THE CHURCH PROPERTIES FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or closely affiliated with the 
Church, and on the residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York 


of ae ee PN BS oe re ist 


THE GREATEST THING 
IN THE WORLD 


Henry Drummond’s classic on Corinthians XIII. ¥ 
Forward Movement pocket edition. G ‘i nod 
reates Wo 

64 Pages i C Shing ae 

pecs in the orld =p 

6c per copy RAS 


2 MANHOOD « LIFE WITH G 


OD e PRAYER. 


A BISHOP BRENT 
DAY-BOOK 


The best selections from Bishop Brent’s writings 
arranged as daily readings for a month. 
(Companion to “Good Treasure’’) 


A 
BISHOP 
BRENT 

DAY-BOOK 


Price 
Sc per copy 


¢ HOPE ¢ INTERCESSION e MISSIO 


Christian 


° pe : 

Peace Aims | Christian 
A harmony and digest of the findings P CUOCE Aims ( 
at the three major conferences on Just A HARMONY OF RECENT q 
and Durable Peace — Malvern, Dela- PRONOUNCEMENTS a 
ware, and the British Church Council. / 4 4 
24 Pages ; i 

Price : 


3c per copy 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 
412 Sycamore Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


